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VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


_ Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VIC- 
TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 
Starch on warps of.any numbers. from 6s to 100s. 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it-gives a 
Dleach and finish to the cloth that-you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


Trade-Mark Registered 


Fix the selling prices of goods 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS Raise the standard of quality 


“JUST AS GOOD” Increase product per loom 


Reduce cost of weaving 
50 to 7/5 per cent. 


Increase ‘efficiency of weavers 
Increase wages of weavers 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


DRAPER COMPANY 
HOPEDALE MASS. 


HOPEDALE.MASS. J. D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 


188 South Forsyth St. ATLANTA GA, 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
——FORMERLY—— 
H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestufts 
and Chemicals 


So_e LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 
122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
r4o Oliver St , Boston, Mass 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


John P. Maratea 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 300,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 
(suaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste | One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work. Also for prices and particulars write to’ 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manulacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 


WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH TALLOW 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OLL 

WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OLL 

SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 


Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


‘Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Trade-Mark 

‘““NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 
Which Require Ne O# er Grease and Save You Money is Many Ways 

lf met, write te as at ence for infermaticn 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
the latest invention in Sad- 


dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H. WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


22 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. § 


PHONE 342 


1866 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 


CARD CLOTHING 


STRIPPER BURNISHER AND EMERY FILLET 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 


515 Commercial Bank Bldg, Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


1916 


Phone 1722 
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Legislation 


Henry C. Emery before National Foreign Trade Council 


So much confusion exists regard- 
ing the nature and the problem of 
Anti-Dumping Legislation that a few 
general propositions must be stated 
at the outset in order to clear away 
certain popular misconceptions and 
fo make the real proposition clear. 
The general feeling seems to be that 
the practice of dumping is: 

1. Something new. 

2. Something abnormal and nec- 
essary sporadic. 

3. Something immoral or improp- 
er. 

4. Something which will threaten 
us with an entirely new and grave 
danger at the close of the European 
war. 

I submit in reply: 

1. That the practice of dumping 
is as oldeas the world market. 

2. That the practice may be en- 
tirely normal and continuous rather 
than sporadic. 

3. -That in its ordinary meaning 
and most general forms it is not im- 
moral nor improper. 

4, That the real danger which 
threatens us after the war is not 
that European manufacturers will 
sell goods below our cost at home. 

Just a special word on this last 
point: 

Sometimes those who speak of 
European manufacturers “dumping 
their goods” in our market after the 
war mean only to indicate the cer- 
fainty of a great flood of cheap pro- 
ducts which may seriously jeopard- 
ize ous established industries. With 
that opinion I agree heartily. In 
fact that danger seems to me so 
very serious in itself that I think 
we relatively exaggerate the very 
special danger that our foreign com- 
petitors will “dump” in the techni- 
cal sense; that is, will sell their 
goods in this country cheaper than 
mm other countries or their own 
country. 

No “concerted drive” against the 
United States'‘is necessary. Individ- 
ual guerilla warfare is enough. Also 
the fereigner does not necessarily 
need to sell goods here lower than 
at home. If he sells them at his 
| home price our manufacturers may 
still be ‘up against it”. What 1 
say then is not directed to show that 
a danger does not exist—it is only 
to show that anti-dumping legisla- 
Lion will not meet the real danger. 


|Fallacious Assumptions—Tariff and 
Monopoly 

Come back for a moment to the 

question of whether or not dumping 

@ normal and long-established 


custom, Fregently a thing exists for 
a long time before the magazine 
writer or even the professional 
economist finds it out. Some years 
ago somebody not accustomed to 
business found himself startled by 
the discovery that American manu- 
facturers were sometimes selling 
goods abroad at a price lower than 
that charged to the domestic consu- 
mer. So far as [I remember, the 
first excitement was stirred up re- 
garding agricultural machinery. 
Consequently some conclusions were 
quickly drawn, which, although en- 
tirely erroneous, have endured to an 
extraordinary degree to the present 
day: They are to be found both in 
the reports of commercial organiza- 
tions and the writings of economists 
of high reputation. Besides the in- 
ferences that such practices were 
new, temporary and presumably im- 
moral, two other conclusions were 
drawn at. this time. 

!. That dumping a surplus pro- 
duct in a foreign country can only 
take place when the dumping man- 
ufaeturer is protected in his own 
country by a high tariff wall. 

2. That such a practice can only 
be carried on by a large trust with 
a considerable monopoly control of 
the output. 


Dumping Not Dependent on a Tariff 


As a matter of fact neither of 
these theories holds. Certainly it 
is not true that a tariff is necessary 
for this purpose. Long before the 
problem became one of particular 
interest to this country il was a reg- 
ular practice on the part of certain 
manufacturers in free-trade Eng- 
land. Furthermore it can be car- 
ried on as easily by an American 
manufacturer who is engaged in an 
unprotected industry as by one who 
is engaged in a protected industry. 

I well recall the first actual case 
of the kind in which I became per- 
sonally interested, and this was more 
than twenty years ago. It was the 
case of a small flour miller in To- 
peka, Kansas. Here there was no 
element of monopoly or protection, 
for even if the duty were taken off 
flour I do not believe the citizens of 
Topeka would be baking the flour of 
Budapest. It was the regular prac- 
tice of this manufacturer to sell the 
larger part of his product in the 
Kansas City market and to ship the 
balance to Glasgow. The Glasgow 
consumer was able to buy the flour 
for less than the consumer at home. 
This was not an unusual case but 
was, even at that time, a very com- 


mon practice among all business 
men. I refer to it as typical and as 
showing how many false assump- 
lions we have allowed to arise. 

Besides the false assumptions of 
fact as to tariff and monopoly there 
are deeper ones of theory—primarily 
two: 

(a) That a uniform product sells 
at a uniform price at any given 
Lime. 

‘b) That the price of each indi- 
vidual product fluctuates in a con- 
tinuous relation to its cost of pro- 
duction. The facts are, of course, 
that a business man sells different 
portions of the same produet at dif- 
ferent prices; and where he has a 
variety of products he sells some 
close to the cost of production and 
some at a good margin of profit. 


True Reasons for Dumping. 


We need to recognize that the 
same principle which is now ac- 
cepted as entirely proper as a basis 
for railway rates is really applicable 
to practically all lines of business 
and I may add, of personal service 
service as well. It applies to the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, the 
retailer, even to the clergyman and 
the economist. I refer to the prin- 
ciple called “charging what the traf- 
fic will bear,” with its assumption 
that it is neither desirable nor pos- 
sible to always charge the same 
price for the same service. 


To be sure, discrimination be- 
tween shippers has been given up 
as bad business and bad morals but 
it is still necessary to make discrim- 
ination betwen different classes of 
goods without reference to the cost 
of the service performed; and even 
in the case of the same commodity 
it is necessary to discriminate be- 
tween markets. It is not possible to 
estahlish a uniform rate per mile 
for hauling the same commodity in 
all directions and in all parts of the 
country. The reason for this is well 
known fo business men. 

If the highest rate is charged on 
all commodities much husiness 
could not be carried on and the rail- 
roads would become bankrupt. If 
the lowest rate is charged on all 
commodities the railroads cannot 
pay expenses. By making elaborate 
classifications based upon long ex- 
perience both the railroads and the 
public are best served. This prin- 
ciyte explains the necessity in all 
lines of what may fairly be called 
dumping. 

To get the best results in the way 


of the largest product at the lowest 
cost, the flour miller, for example, 
must keep his plant going continu- 
ously at full capacity. Under these 
conditions the cost of flour per bar- 
rel, in general, is made the lowest 
possible. He cannot market his 
complete output in any single mar- 
ket at a single remunerative price. 
Such an audience as this does not 
need to be told how commonly this 
necessity appears in the field of bus- 
iness. 


Note, however, that it is not ne- 
cessarily a matter of different coun- 
tries at all. miller who sells ordi- 
narily in Kansas City can dump in 
Glasgow or he can dump in New 
England. It all comes down to the 
simple fact that the old assumption 
as to complete competition never 
was true. Manufacturers have cer- 
tain markets in which they are able 
to dispose of standard goods at stan- 
dard prices and where they cannot 
afford to reduce such prices even to 
face occasional dumping from out- 
side. 


It is impossible to discuss here 
just. how they are able, in the long 
run, to hold these markets, whether 
by personal reputation, long-estab- 
lished custom, recognition of quality 
of wares ,or other reasons. The fact 
remains that they hold on to such a 
market and then dispose of their 
surplus, at such price as they can 
get, in what to them is a neutral 
market, whether within the confines 
of their own country or not. 


Principle of Dumping General in 
Eeonomic Activities. 


We appreciate to-day that the 
grocer must sell some articles at a 
large profit and some at no profit at 
all. He must figure out how on all 
of his commodities according to the 
principle of charging what the 
“traffic will bear,” he can make a 
profit on his total sales. If the pro- 
ducer raises to him the price on sar- 
dines he does not, (as the old theory 
supposed he did,) raise the price of 
sardines to the consumer. He may 
raise, instead, the price of sugar or 
canned corn to some other con- 
sumer. 


The woolen manufacturer has to 
sell a portion of his product at 
prices which in relation to their cost 
would be ruinously low if he did not 
make up for these prices by making 
unusually good profit on certain 
other articles. Again it is all a 


(Continued on Page 6). 
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Cotton Mill Work Injure Children? 


Thursday, March 2, 1916. 


(Brief filed by David Clark with Senate Committee on Keating Bill hearing.) 


Many of those who favor the Keating-Owen bill are sincere in their belief 
that young people are being injured by work in Southern cotton mills. 

They have been educated te that belief by statements which they have 
heard and articles which they have read and very few have an actual or real 
knowledge of the conditions which they seek to remedy. 

The cotton manufacturers of the South are sincere in their belief that 
children are not being injured, either mentally or physically, by the work 
they perform in the cotton mills and they welcome the fullest investigation 
by this committee or its representatives. 

The mill owners and presidents are of the same blood as their employes 
and keep in very close touch with them. They know most of their employes 
personally and know how they live and how they, work. 


Labor Laws of Southern States. 


We often hear it said that the Southern States have no laws regulating 
the ages at which children may be employed or hours that they may be per- 
mitted to work, but there is no State in the South that today permits the 
employment of children under twelve years of age under any conditions. 

There is no State in the South that permits the employment of children 
under thirteen years of age, with the following exceptions: In North Caro- 
lina they can work if an apprentice capacity between 12 and 13 years of age. 
provided they have been to school four months during the previous twelve 
months. 

In South Carolina children upon whom the parents ate entirely depend- 
ent can work between 12 and 14 years of age, provided the State Secretary 
of Labor is sufficiently convinced of the necessity to issue a certificate. South 
Carolina has just passed a law eliminating that provision after July 1, 1916. 
Until September 1, 1916, a child between 13 and 14 may be employed in Ala- 
bama, provided it has attended school eight weeks in the previous year. In 
none of the other Southern States can a child of less than 14 years of age be 
employed. 


Hours Per Week. 


We often hear it said that Southern cotton mills are operating 11 and 12 
hours per day. 

The laws of every Southern State limit the working hours to 60 per week, 
on an average of 10 hours per day. By the unanimous request of the opera- 
tives the 60 hours per week are so divided as to make Saturday a short day 
and leave Saturday afternoon for baseball games, etc. A greater production 
from the mills could doubtless be obtained by running 10 hours each day, but 
the mill owners arrange the hours so as to suit the wishes of their employes. 

One of the greatest hardships of the Keating-Owen bill is that it will take 
away from the operative the right to so divide the hours per week that they 
can have a vacation on Saturday afternoon. Men and women probably never 
worked a Saturday afternoon in their lives arbitrarily assume the right to 
specify how the employes shall divide the hours per week and seek to deny 
them their much valued Saturday afternoon vacation, which means a great 
deal to them. 


Those who favor the Keating-Owen bill bring two indictments, against the 
cotton mills: 


l. That children are being injured by the work which they are per- 
forming. 

2. That the children of the children who are now working will be defi- 
cient physically and mentally. 

Their claims relative to injury to children may be classified as follows: 


(1) That their general Health is injured by the hard character of their 
work. 


(2) That the nature of the work causes tuberculosis. 


(3) That the work is dangerous and many children are either. killed or 
maimed. 


(4) That the work affects the child mentally. 
(5) That because of work the child is denied an education. 


General Health of the Operatives. 


There are no statistics showing that the work in cotton mills injures 
the health of the mill operatives or that cotton mill children between 14 and 
16 are less healthy than other children. We have the testimony of Dr. C. W. 
Stiles, the famous hookworm expert, that conditions of health are far better 
in the cotton mills than upon the tenant farm. 

A very thorough investigation of the health of mill boys is now being 
conducted by the United States Department of Health and the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, and no advance information yet given out indicates 
that the mill boys will not compare favorably with those in other walks of life. 

The death rate in cotton mill villages has not been higher than in other 
communities and in any mill village the men and women who have grown up 
in mill work are healthier and better physical specimens than those who have 
moved in from the farm or from other vocations. 

Regular habits, good food and living conditions, together with the super- 
vision of health conditions by mill authorities are all on the side of the mill 
operative. 

Many mills spend considerable upon their health departments, because 
healthy operatives mean efficient operatives, 


The following are the results accomplished by the health department at 
one cotton mill community. 


Year with 
Health Department 


Year without 
Health Department 


Cases of— 
Cholera infantum .............. "ee 54 36 
Skin diseases (miscellaneous)...... 46 9 
Typhoid immunity treatment...... i8 1,053 


It is easy to say that mill work ruins the health of young people, but it 
has yet to be proved. 

While the mills run an average of 10 hours per day it is estimated that 
boys under 16, who are employed almost exclusively as doffer boys, work 
from five and a half to six hours. When bobbins become full the boys 
remove them, which is called doffing, and between doffs they are at liberty 
so that they really work not exceeding six hours per day. 


The girls under 16 are employed almost exclusively in the spinning room, 
and while they are required to be in the room all the time they are not con- 
stantly at work. Each girl has a certain.number of sides (meaning one side 
of a spinning frame) to look after and replace the ends when they break. 
When the ends are up the girl sits at the end of the spinning frame and 
makes an occasional trip down the alley to see that everything is all right. 

There is no mental or physical strain in connection with the work, and 
the largest weight that the girl has to lift at any one time is one and one- 
quarter pounds, and in the course of a day she will lift only a few of them. 

The work of a girl in a cotton mill can in no way be compartd to the 
strain upon one bending over a sewing.machine in a sweat shop. 

Dr. T. W. D. Long, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., testified before the House 
committee that during five years’ work in a mill population of 5,000, he had 
been able to see no injurious effects of the work performed by girls and had 


Starch 


Do you realizethe importance 
of GOOD SIZING? We 
have made a scientific study 
of the requirements of the 
textile industry and manufac- 
ture SPECIAL STARCHES adapt- 
ed to every requirement of 
the industry. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, South Carolina. 
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Thursday, March 2, 1916. 


never known a case of insanity or nervous prostration among the girls or 
young women. Dr. Long also testified that the ability of mill women to 
pring into the world strong, healthy children did not appear to be affected 
py the work they had performed in cotton mills when 14 years of age or less. 


Mill Work Does Not Cause Tuberculosis. 


It is not unusual to hear the statement that work in cotton mills causes 
tuberculosis, yet such a statement is absolutely unsupported by facts. 


There was a sensational amount of tuberculosis at the Wadesboro Silk 
Mill. Wadesboro, N. C., and it was all charged to the mill work. Dr. BG. B. 
McBrayer, the well-known expert of Sanatorium, N. C., wes called into the 
case and made an elaborate investigation, in which he traced the history of 
every case, and found that not a single case has been caused by mill work or 
had even been caused by contact In the mill. 

Doctor McBrayer in his testimony before the Labor Committee said: 

“Tt is impossible for any trade, or any occupation, to produce tuberculosis 
without infection. The stone cutters trade is a very dusty trade, and fine 
particles of stone are carried into the lung, into the air cells, and on cutting 
the lungs with a knife you can feel the particle of stone. Yet that does not 
produce tuberculosis, but it is apparently a frequent cause of pneumonia, 
traumatic pneumonia. The same is true to a limited degree, perhaps, of 
coal dust, but tuberculosis can not be caused except by exposure to some 
other case.” 

This testimony from an expert who has never had any connection with 
the cotton mill industry ought to set at rest the popular illusion that work 
in cotton milis causes tuberculosis. 

Some experts have gone so far as to claim that the absorptive properties 
of cotton lint tend to prevent tuberculosis and the remarkable decrease in 
tuberculosis in the large cotton mill towns of Massachusetts as compared with 
other manufacturing towns of that section tend to substantiate the claim 

With the exception of the opening room where men are exclusively 
employed there is very little lint or dust in a cotton mill and if your commit- 


tee goes South you will be surprised at the pure atmosphere you will find in 
the spinning rooms. 


The mortuary figures of the Metropolitan Insurance Company show the 
per cent. of deaths among the textile operatives from tuberculosis to be one 


of the lowest upon the list, and less than half as great as that among clerks 
and bookkeepers. 


Work Not Dangerous 


In the House debate one Congressman spoke of the blood of the children 
spattered upon the window panes, and voiced the impression that has been 


insiduously creating the effect that cotton mills injure and maim many 
children. 
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Cotton mill machinery, especially in the departments where young people 
work, is very harmless and accidents are exceedingly rare. Dr. T. W. M. 
Long, who has charge of a free hospital in a village of 5,000 cotton mill people 
stated before the Labor Committee that he had known of no serious accident 
in the mills in five years, and during the past 12 months the total accidents 
in the mills were one or two cases of lacerated fingers, none of which required 
amputation. 


Companies that write employment liability insurance naturally base their 
rates upon the liability of accidents as found from the records of the past. 

The following are the rates charged in North Carolina for a policy cover- 
ing $5,000 for injury to one person or $10,000 to several injured at the same 


time. The rate includes first medical aid and is the price charged per $100 

of pay roll: 
Foundry and machine 65. 1.36 


The evidence, therefore, of the people that pay money for accidents is 
that there are fewer accidents and less risk in cotton mills than in any other 
line of work. They show the remarkable fact that there is more risk in 
working on a farm than there is in a cotton mill. 


Mental Effect of Work. 


The claim that cotton mill work has a disastrous effect upon the minds 
of children seems to be based upon nothing but supposition. 

The superintendents who are holding the highest positions and drawing 
the largest salaries in Southern cotton mills are the boys who began work at 
early ages. 

Lincoln, Grant and most of the really great men worked when they were 
boys, and in his remarks in the House Congressman Joe Cannon said, “You 
will find, if your experience is like mine, that three-fourths of the men who 
are doing things today were boys upon the farm or in the mine or in the 
factory. Their successors, 50 years from now, will be the boys who learn to 
hustle while they are young.” 

If the commonwealth of Massachusetts desires to make a useful citizen 
out of a bad boy, she sends him to a reformatory and puts him to work. If 
work injures why not let the boys in such institutions simply study and play? 
They are children even if they are in a reformatory, and yet the State says 
they must work and at the same time says it will ruin the health of a good boy 
whose mother needs his labor. (Continued on Page 9.) 
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by our Vertical Shaft Drive. 
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Ability to stand the wear and tear of many years of hard service 
is expected of every piece of cotton machinery. Such endurance 


Woonsocket Roving Frame 


Some of the first speeders that we turned out over a generation 
ago are still daily demonstrating their fundamental soundness. 
The appearance of the Chain Drive and of Ball Bearing Rolls 
have, in their turn, added distinction to our frame. 
Chain Drive which, although eliminating the Geared Horse-Head, 
still overcomes the ‘‘give and take” which was first eliminated 
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The Problem of Anti-Dumping 
Legislation. 
(Continued from Page 3). 


question of what the market will 
stand. 

The same is true of services. A 
finishing mill doing business on 
commission must regulate its charg- 
es primarily according to what dif- 
ferent fabrics will stand in the way 
of additional charges on their path 
to the market. Even if the cost of 
finishing more expensive weaves is 
not greater than the cost of finish- 
ing less expensive weaves the finish- 
er must usually charge more. If he 
charges his low rate for everything 
he cannot stand it; if he charges 
the high rate on everything his cus- 
tomers cannot stand it. 


As I have said, the same may be 
true of services rendered by a pro- 
fessor or a clergyman. Only rarely 
is it possible for a man to fix a 
standard rate for a lecture or a ser- 
mon, and never vary from it. He 
must lecture sometimes at one 
price, sometimes at another, regard- 
less of the quality of the lecture. 
If he sets a very high price he will 
receive it in a few instances but 
will not give enough lectures to 
utilize the full capacity of his plant. 
If he fixes a very low price he can 
give as many lectures as he is able 
but without a sufficient return to 
keep him alive. Thus it seems to 
me this principle goes through all 
life. I once asked a small Italian 
vender in a country town, “Joe, are 
you making money on your pea- 
nuts?’ To which replied: 
“Make-a on ze peanut, loosa on ze 
damn ba-nan!” I think Joe here 
expressed both a wide experience 
on the part of business men and a 
profound principle of economic ne- 
cessity. 


Proposed Demedy and Objections. 


A new element has been injected 
into the discussion by the melusion 
under dumping of what is called 
“unfair competition.” This has be- 
come important as a problem of in- 
ternational policy through the re- 
cent recommendations of Secretary 
Redfield, and through the “Austral- 
ian’ Industries Preservation Act.” 
The two practices are closely con- 
nected, but it beclouds the issue not 
to keep them distinct. So far we 
have considered dumping to mean 
the common practice of selling a 
portion of one’s goods at prices 
which would not be remunerative 
for the whole product. 
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What is the problem here? We 
have recognized that in the first 
place it is entirely proper for A to 
adopt this policy; in the second place 
that it is entirely proper for B; if 
his own business is thereby affected, 
to oppose it by legitimate means. 
These facts apply to countries as 
well as to individuals. 

What policy shall this country as- 
sume? Much has been said about 
the legislation adopted in Canada 
and other British Colonies. I as- 
sume knowledge of this legilation on 
the part of this audience. It would 
be impossibie to describe it in de- 
tail within the limits of this address. 
On the whole the Canadian practice 
is the soundest of the experiments 
yet attempted. It provides for the 
imposition through Order in Coun- 
cil of a ecountervaling duty on 
goods sold to Canada at prices less 
than those in the country of manu- 
facture. No one can fail to be inter- 
ested in such an ingenious experi- 
ment as this. [It has been widely 
advocated as a model for legislation 
in this country. The present tariff 
act as it left the House contaimed 
such a provision which was wisely 
struck out in the Senate. We must 
remember that our situation is very 
different from that of Canada and 
not jump hastily to the conclusion 
that we can adopt such a practice 
outright. 

1. What about our own position 
in regard to selling surplus products 
abroad? Do we wish to help start a 
movement, as yet confined to a few 
sparsely settled colonies, which will 
become the practice of our leading 
competitors? What would be the 
position of our own export trade if 
all countries should adopt the prin- 
ciple that goods cannot be sold in 
foreign markets for less than the 
established prices of the domestic 
market? That is a question you 
gentlemen understand without fur- 
ther words from me. 

Note, however, that we are in a 
peculiar position. In general our 
domestic prices are relatively so 
high that dumping in our market is 
not so necessary as in other markets. 
The foreign manufacturer can com- 
monly meet the situation by offer- 
ing his goods at his regular home 
price. On the other hand, prices in 
foreign markets are so low that the 
American exporter is largely driven 
by the sheer force of international 
competition to sell his surplus at 
some reduction. For this reason I 
believe any movement toward a gen- 
eral extension of anti-dumping leg- 


isjation may preve dangerous to 
American exporters. 


Is Such Legislation Practicable? 


2. There arises also the question 
whether such legislation is practi- 
cable for a country like ours. It is 
noteworthy that as yet the practice 
has been confined to a few British 
colonies, and has not been generally 
adopted by large nations with mani- 
fold lines of industry. In fact those 
conversant with the origina of the 
Canadian law know that it was 
adopted not so much as a general 
proposition as a specific measure to 
meet the competition of particular 
manufactures in this country. 

The legislation of New Zealand is 
aimed at one particular line of man- 
ufacture, a policy adopted for very 
definite ends by a small country 
with a limited number of industries 
eannot always be adopted for very 
general purposes by a country which 
has a great variety of industries. A 
few points of difference may be 
noted: 


‘a) The Canadian machinery of 
government for this purpose is lack- 
ing here. We have always been 
jealous of executive interference in 
tariff legislation. In Canada they 
have the simpler device of Orders 
in Council with which we have noth- 
ing to correspond. 

b) ‘The Canadian 
practice been applied usually to 
relatively simple cases. It is one 
thing for the Canadian government 
to determine that plows of Ameri- 
can manufacture have been sold in 
that country below cost charged in 
the United States, and to determine 
what the exact difference between 
the two prices is. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is easy to add this 
difference in price to the regular 
amount of duty. 


Consider the very different prob- 
lem we would have regarding the 
importation of dress goods. In the 
first place, these are of such com- 
plicated variety that it is extremely 
difficult to discover whether there 
is such a thing as an established do- 
mestic price for any one of these 
specialties. In the second place, 
articles of practically the same na- 
ture may be sent us from Germany, 
France, England or Belgium. In 
each of these countries there is a 
different cost of production and a 
different normal domestic price. 
The German manufacturer may sell 
his goods to this country at a price 
slightly lower than the German 


law has in 
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price. He may do this to meet the 
competition of the French manufac- 
turer who is selling the same goods 
to America at the price charged in 
France. One may be said to be 
dumping, the other not. Both, how- 
ever, are selling at the same price 
to us. 


Can we put an extra duty on the 
German goods because he has met 
the French price? If the law was 
strictly carried out this would be 
necessary. Apart, however, from the 
danger of unfair discrimination 
such an extra duty would be ob- 
viously futile. It would simply 
make it possible for the Frenchman 
to increase his sales, since, presum- 
ably, our own manufacturers can- 
not meet the foreign price. Such 
examples might be multiplied in- 
umerably, and much greater com- 
pdexities be shown. This is enough 
to show the difficulty under which 
we should labor. 


(c) Beside the fact that we im- 
port the same goods from such a 
variety of countries there remains 
the fact that we both manufacture 
and import a much greater variety 
oi goods than countries like Canada. 
Bear in mind that the colonies which 
have experimented with this idea do 
not, any of them, much exceed five 
million in population. 

With our population of one hun- 
dred million, with their innumer- 
able demands for foreign goods and 
their innumerable activities in home 
production, what would happen to 
a government which attempted to 
handle with any degree of efficiency 
the problem of examining every 
complaint on the part of a domes- 
tic manufacturer to the effect that 
somebody, somewhere in the world, 
was trying to sell goods in this 
country at a rate lower than that 
in his own country? 


I wish to go on record for saying 
that some application of the anti- 
dumping principle may probably in 
the future be made a proper part of 
a fully elaborated and carefully de- 
vised tariff system. I submit, how- 
ever, that the mere adoption of the 
Canadian law or any hasty applica- 
tion of this idea will lead to difficul- 
ties which will not work unexpect- 
ed evils both to our domestic indus- 
try and our export trade. 


“Unfair Competition.” 


I have referred above to the pro- 
posal of Secretary Redfield and to 
the Australian Act. They both aim 
at “unfair competition.” The Aus- 
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tralian Act goes farther than the 
Secretary in classifying as “unfair” 
(and hence to be prohibited) imports 
which would lead to Australian 
goods being sold at a loss; which 
would throw werkers out of em- 
ployment, or force them to accept 
‘inadequate remuneration’ ; or 
which “would probably create sub- 
stantial disorganization in Australian 
industry” In the face of such pro- 
visions Nelson Dingley would appear 
almost a free-trader 

The Secretary goes farther than 
the Australian Act in that he would 
make the imports forfeit and visit 
penalties on the domestic importer: 
this on the ground that the practice 
aimed at is “an attempted wrong to 
be forbidden rather than an econom- 
ic matter which needs to be re- 
strained.” In making such an as- 
sumption he has in mind a kind of 
dumping entirely different from that 
outlined above or from that ordin- 
arily understood by the term. He 
has in mind something similar to the 
so-called unfair practice of a big 
trust which reduces locally and 
temporarily its price for the distinct 
purpose of driving John Jones or 
James Smith out of business. I 
agree that such a practice is one 
which should be prohibited by law 
if it can be proven to be done for 
the object of establishing a mono- 
poly. 

I submit, however, that the Secre- 
tary is wrong in thinking that the 
chief danger of foreign competition 
will be found to lie in the action of 
some foreign monopoly in attempt- 
ing to ruin some specific American 
manufacturer. The danger will 
come in the ordinary course of 
fierce competition. Let us not con- 
fuse the two issues in this regard. 
Further, there are inseparable prac- 
tical difficulties to the proposed 
scheme. 


Mr. Redfield’s “Unfairness” Test. 


The Secretary's test of unfairness 
is that of “prices materially below 
the current rates for such articles 
in the country of production o1 
from which shipments are made, in 
case such prices substantially lessen 
competition on the part of American 
producers or tend to create a mono- 
poly in American markets.” 

The claim that their power to 
compete has been “substantially les- 
sened” would be set up by a host of 
manufacturers. It is a phrase 
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fraught with much protectionism, 
and with grave danger to innocent 
importers, Shall all German dyes 
be confiscated on arrival? Must the 
importer on every simple contract 
investigate the motive of his seller, 
or ascertain just how “substantially” 
he is interfering with the competi- 
tion of home products? Every 
importer would have to have a 
Tariff Commission of his own. And 
how about prices at different per- 
iods? I contract to-day at prevail- 
ing prices for delivery three months 
hence. The price in the producing 
country rises in the meantime. Am 
[ liable? If not, is my competitor to 
be stopped by law from getting the 
same terms three months hence if 
he can? One profound objection 
any lawyer would see at once. The 
analogy with the domestic law does 
not hold. In that case it is neces- 
sary to show a continuous practice 
lending toward monopoly. No con- 
viction could be secured on the 
basis of a single contract. But in 
proceeding against the purchaser, it 
is necessary to hold him liable for a 
single purchase. The cases-are to- 
tally different. The offending trust 
goes free and the customer is penal- 
ized for a single, and very likely, 
quite ignorant offence. 


Difficulties of Application. 


There are plenty of other difficul- 
ties. {ft is impossible to utilize the 
agents of the Treasury and the De- 
partment of Commerce for such a 
purpose. It is already difficult 
enough to utilize these agencies for 
the purpose of establishing foreign 
values on which duties shall be le- 
vied, but mark the great difference. 
At present the evidence or the in- 
vestigations -of such agents may 
serve as a basis for valuation. If 
the valuation on such evidence is 
raised by ten per cent, the duty is 
raised proportionately. It is a far 
different proposition to say that if 
the statements of our own agents 
differ by five pre cent from the in- 
voices on which goods are sold, that 
these goods shall be confiscated in 
teto or that our own citizens who 
import them shall be subject to fines 
and penalties as guilty of misde- 
meanor. 


What is the Real Problem? 


Furthermore, I believe it entirely 
impossible to distinguish between 


dumping in this supposedly immoral 
sense and the other kind of dumping 
which we recognize as proper among 
ourselves. Is the real problem to 
stop practices based on immoral 
motives of foreigners, or to protect 
ourselves against practices injurious 
to us whether moral or immoral? 
After all ,the object of all these sug- 
gestions is not to punish anybody 
whether the importer at home or the 
producer abroad so much as to make 
impossible such an attack on Amer- 
ican industry as will tend to cripple 
it. 

The fact is, as already suggested, 
that without reducing his price be- 
low that of his own domestic mar- 
ket, the French exporter may be 
able to put goods into this country 
alt such a price as to make the com- 
pétition of the domestic producer 
with him very difficult. To meet 
the price of the French producer 
the German may have to reduce his 
price for the American trade below 
the German price. You may say 
that by so doing he is doing some- 
thing immoral. If so why should 
he not be attended to by the Ger- 
man government? So far as his ef- 
fect on American industry is con- 
cerned it is exactly the same as that 
of the lrench exporter whom we 
agree has done a proper thing. 


Is if not our business to have re- 
gard to th» effect of any action upon 
our own business rather than to 
consider the different methods of 
the two rival foreign exporters in 
their domestic relations? If the 
proposed scheme were carried out 
importer A might buy goods of a 
French exporter at 75 cents a yard, 
importer B might buy the same 
goods from a German exporter at 75 
cents a yard, and both might be try- 
ing to monopolize the American 
market. The conduct of importer A 
would be above reproach. Importer 
Bb, however, because the man from 
whom he bought had a somewhat 
higher cost of production, would be 
hable to have his goods confiscated 
and be subject to fines and penalties. 
I submit that in the light of difficul- 
ties of this kind the scehme is prac- 
tically unworkable even if if has the 
appearance of ethical soundness. 


The Real Need. 


I have said that a grave danger 
exists, first to our home industry, 
second to our export trade. And I 
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have said that I believe that recent 
schemes as to dumping legislation 
do not meet the issue. What does? 
I think the answer is to be found in 
Mr. Straight’s proposition of a “flex- 
ible tariff.” In the first place on 
Mr. Underwood's own principle of a 
“sompetitive tariff,” it is necessary 
when new conditions of competi- 
tion arise to make readjustments of 
the tariff so that the American man- 
ufacturer can compete. If we are 
threatened by new conditions we 
should provide a general scheme of 
tariff duties adequate to meet those 
conditions. 


Be sure of one thing, gentlemen, 
foreign manufacturers in search of 


our market will be much better 
pleased in most cases by a 25 per 


cent tariff plus an anti-dumping 
clause than by a 35eper cent tariff 
without such a clause. 


But this is only half the story. As 
Mr. Straight has said there will bea 
great readjustment of tariff rela- 
lions and tariff treaties. Whatever 
general tariff is adopted it is vital 
to American export interests to see 
that it is so framed that we can take 
advantage of those readjustments. 


We must arrange for a bargaining 
tariff. We must frame our duties 
so as to be able to make trades by 
means of mutual concession. This 
is no part of my subject but may I 
refer to a previous paper of mine 
before this body in which | exam- 
ined the various methods of “tar- 
iff bargaining’? In it I attempted to 
show that reciprocity treaties in the 
strict sense will not work, and that 
our experiments both in the Payne- 
Aldrich Act and in the persent Act 
offer little of value. On the other 
hand a proper study of how to ad- 
just a maximum-minimum tariff to 
both the traditions of American 
government and the conditions of 
American trade will yield great re- 
sults. 


Whether these conclusions were 


sound does not matter here. The 
question in any case needs your 
grave consideration. Now is the 


time to prepare. If we delay fur- 
ther in our preparation the other 
countries of the world will have 
made their arrangements before we 
even know what to ask for—stil less 
how to get it. So far as the tariff 
question is concerned I should say 
that this should now be the supreme 
object of your honorable body. 
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Letters From the Prize Winners. 


Kdenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton, N. GC. Feb. 24, 1916. 
David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Your letier of the 22nd, with 
check for $10.00, stating that | had 
won first prize in the contest for the 
best arlicie on “Uause and Preven- 
lion of Uneven Yarn, was quile a 
surprise to me, as 1 did not have 
any idea of winning the prize. | feel 
that the contests you run in the 
Bulletin from time to time are a 
great help to the mill men of the 
South, as they give us the ideas of 


other men, whieh we would nol 
otherwise get. i teel that | have 
been benefitted by some of the 


articles that have been written m 
this contest ,and am sure that when 
they are pul in book form they will 
make a very valuable book ‘tor 
carders and spinners. 

| wish to thank you for the check 
and hope that the present year will 
be a very successful one for your 
paper. Sincerely yours, 

T. R. Morton, Supt. 


Batesburg, 3. U., Feb. 24, 1916. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Sir: 

Please accept my thanks for the 
check for $5.00 for second prize im 
the contest on’ “Cause and Preven- 
tion of Uneven Yarn.” Also accept 
my thanks in advance for the artic- 
les in book form which | expect to 
receive later. 

| think the book will be of great 
value to the writers as well as oth- 
ers, as every article that I read con- 
tains some good points. I consider 
the book of as much value as the 


prize. Yours very truly, 
V. Porter. 
An Error. 
Article No. 41, which recerved 


honorable mention from one of the 
judges of the recent contest was 
written by J. M. Jolly of College 
Park, Ga., although through error 
we credited ii last week to . nother 
man, 


Roving Runs Out Unevenly. 


Editor: 
I would be glad if some of. the 
readers of the Textile Bulletin 


would tell me how I could get my 
roving from my slubbers and inter- 
mediates to run oul even when 
ecreeling. ‘The knock-off motion on 
the shubber and intermediate are all 
right and knock off easy, but when 
the roving goes to run out at the 
next process, there is something like 
a half hour’s difference and I can- 
not see the cause for it. 

I would be very glad to hear from 
some good carders who have been in 
the same fix. 

Young Carder. 
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Winner of First Prize. 
T. R. MORTON 
Edenton, N. C, 
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Winner of Second Prize 
RK. V. PORTER 


Batesburg, 8. C. 


Average Counts. 


liditor : 

[ note a question on average 
counts of folded yarn and am sub- 
mitting this information: 

You say you are folding 26-1, 18-1 
and 12-1, and after folded you want 
lo know what your avergae counts 


are. . Example: 
26--26—1 
26 18==1 


26-12=2.16 


26+ 4.60=5,.65 average count. 
Of course contraction in twisting 


will have a tendency to bring the 
folded yarn just a little heavier, say 
2 per cent contraction. Well at that 
your average will be 5.53s. Hoping 
this will be of help to you. 

Jack Rabbit. 


Wants Cleaning System For Fly 
Frames. 


Editor: 


I would consider it a favor if you 
would publish the following on the 
discussion page of your. paper. 
Would like to ask practical carders 


lo give me practical ideas for a 
system of cleaning fly frames to 
avoid having slubs, composed of 


greasy fly and clearer waste, in rov- 
ing. What should | do to keep 
greasy fly from sticking to the bot- 
tom of the bobbins? I notice after 
doffing that particles of this fly are 
sticking to the roving. It is not 
twisted imto the roving as it comes 
off, if pieked with the fingers. I am 
running fine hank roving and there 
is room for this fly, that sticks to 
intermediate roving, to pass through 
the roving trumpet on the fine 
frames and make a black slub in 
Lhe roving. 

I have spindles oiled once a day, 
flyers pieked every doff and car- 
riage wiped several times a day. _It 
is the oily waste that wets on the 


roving when doffing that gives the 
most trouble. 

The writer would be glad to con- 
sider any suggestion, or any clean- 
ing or oiling system that is being 
successfully used by any practical! 
carder that eliminates, or has a ten- 
dency to overcome this evil. 

Quality. 


Norwegian Market For Cotton 
Fabrics. 


An inquiry has been received from 
an American manufacturer as to the 
possibilities offered in Norway for 
the introduction of fine cotton -fab- 
ric. Before the war such articles 
were largely supplied by England 
and Germany, the United States con- 
tributing only a very small propor- 
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tion of the imports. Former sources 
of supply having now either been 
entirely cut off or largely restricted, 
dollars per capita to our one might 
an opportunity exists for the intro- 


duction of American textiles of 
this kind. 
While there are no. statistics 


available as to the value of cotton- 


Writer of No. 46 
Chas. M. Stoy 


Anniston, Ala. 


goods imports, dealers state that 
these amount to about $1,250,000 per 
annum and that England ordinarily 
supplies about 75 per cent of the 
otal, Norway manufactures. only 
the cheaper grades of cotton goods 
and is therefore entirely dependent 
upon outside sources for its supplies 
of the finer qualities. 

Consular Reports. 


Writer of No. 2 
T. W. Harvey 
Cherryville, N. C, 


Writer of No. 18. 
G. L. Meacham 
West Durham, N. C. 
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DOES COTTON MILL WORK INJURE CHILDREN? 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


The boy while working in a cotton mill is also being educated in his life 
work, and the later he begins the longer it will require him to reach the top 
of the ladder. 

If cotton mill work injures children it does seem that there would be 
some evidence in insanity and-yet we have th following statistics: 

Admitted to State Sanatorium at Milledgeville, Ga.: 


From Cotton Mills From Farms 


Practically the same ratio will be found at the other insane asylums in 
the South and does not show much impairment of mental faculties of the mill 
population. 

Educational Facilities. 

The charge is made that children employed in the mills are denied a 
chance for education, and to some extent that is true and should be remedied 
as far as possible. 

Whenever it is possible for a child to attend school it should not be allow- 
ed to work, but unfortunately there are many who are not able to send their 
children to school if they were not allowed to work, and to say that a State 
should have compulsory education and should provide the necessary school 
does not help the case, if that State has not compulsory education and is not 
providing the necessary schools. 

Winthrop Talbert has an article “Illiteracy and Democracy” in _ the 
December (1915) issue of The North American. Review and from that we 
quote the following extract: 

“It has long been a choice morsel for the social pessimist and critic of 
democracy that nearly one-fourth of the population of the Southern States is 
illiterate. We have been accustomed to think of Alabama, Misissippi and 
neighboring States as the ‘Black Belt, not only with regard to race, but also 
schooling. It gives a different aspect to the situation to know that each 
Southern State has cut its percentage of illiteracy more than 25 per cent. 
during the last census period from 1900 to 1910, and that in the South Atlan- 
tic, Bast South Central, and West South Central divisions, which include all 
the Southern States, the number of illiterates was nearly a million (938,767) 
less in 1910 than in 1900. 

“Illiteracy may be a hindrance, but it is not a peril, in States which are 
so active through public school endeavor and otherwise that each decade 
they are steadily effecting wholesale reductions not only in the percentage but 
in the number of illiterates. Thus illiteracy is a menace only in the manu- 


' facturing States of New England and in the States of the Middle Atlantic 


division which for 10 years—nay, even for 20 years, as in the State of New 
York—have failed to reduce their percentage of illiteracy and have also in- 
creased enormously their numbers of illiterates; or, as in the case of Con- 
necticut, have actually retrograded, and have increased not only in numbers 
of illiterates, but in percentage of illiteracy as well. The New England, Mid- 
die Atlantic, Mountain and Pacific divisions are those which show an increase 
in the number of illiterates during the last 20 years. 

Illiterates are steadily increasing in number, not in the South, but in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!l- 
vania, Illinois, North Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington and California, the heaviest in- 
crease being in New England and the Middle Atlantic States. During the 20 
years from 1890 to 1910, the number of illiterates in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Florida decreased from 2,027,951 to 
1,427,063. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania, the increase was from 790,772 to 1,103,872. 

The statistics show that the States with advanced child labor laws are 
increasing in illiteracy while the Southern States where such a great evil 
is alleged to exist are actually making rapid strides in eliminating illiteracy. 

The cotton mills of the South almost without exception have splendid 
schools for their employees and encourage them to attend. The cotton manu- 
facturers of our section do not wish their mill operatives to remain ignorant 
because they believe that education increases their efficiency. The mills 
have been the great factor in decreasing illiteracy in the South. 


Children of Mill Children. 


A favorite argument of supporters of the Keating-Owen bill is that by 
allowing boys and girls to work we are injuring the next generation. 

It is a plausible argument, but is absolutely unsupported by proof. In 
any mill village the strongest and healthiest children are those of men and 
women who were formerly employed in the mills at early ages. They will 
average far above the children of those who recently moved to the mills from 
the farms. | 

It is absurd to claim that the light work performed by a spinner should 
cause her future child to. be defective and proponents of such a theory have 
never been able to give proof. 


Obeying The Law. 
At the last meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, June, 1915, the following resolutions were adopted: 


“Resolved: First, That this association pledge itself to enco 
ur a 
faithful compliance with the child labor laws of the State, and eg 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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USE OF GUM IN SIZING 


The use of gum in the Sizing has at last received 
recognition-—-/T PREVENTS SHEDDING. 


GUM 943 


An experience of thirty years in the manufac- 
ture of gums and dextrines enabled us to produce 
gum 943. Formula furnished on application. 


THOS. LEYLAND & COMPANY 
F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Rerapvitie, Mass. 


WHY have ENTWISTLE WARPERS maintained their 
position of leadership ? 

BECAUSE for more than 25 years we have been concentrat- 
ing on this line, our watchword being simplicity, practicability and 
eficiency of construction and operation. 

Our new catalogue, which can be had for the asking, will be 
found of value if you are interested in 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 


DOUBLING MACHINES 

EXPANSION COMBS 
BEAMING MACHINES CREELS 
BALLING MACHINES CARD GRINDERS 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 
Established 1886—Incorporated 1901 
F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT, LOWELL, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, J.H.MAYES, CHARLOTTE,N.C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. A stock of 
card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 
promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Atlanta Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held this year on 
April 4th and 5th, at the Piedmont 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. This being the 
first meeting held in many years at 
a point convenient to cotton manu- 
facturers we expect an unusually 
large attendance. 

The program has not yet been 
announced but it is understood to 
include a number of prominent men 
on subjects of much interest. 

The officers of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association are 
as follows: 


Scott Maxwell, 
dova, Ala. 

John <A. Law, Vice-President, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

C. B. Bryant, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Board of Governors. 


Caesar Cone, Chairman, Greens- 
borro, N. C.; C. B. Armstrong, Gas- 
tenia, N. C.; Fuller E. Callaway, La 
Grange, Ga.; J. W. Cannon, Concord, 
N (C.; Jas. D. Hammett, Anderson, 
5. C.; Geo. H. Lanier, West Point, 
Ga.: A. W. MeLellan, New Orleans, 
La.; Arthur R. Sharp, Boston, Mass.; 
Leroy Springs, Lancaster, 8. C.; A. 
A. Thompson, Raleigh, N. C.; J. J. 
Bradley, Huntsville, N. €.; Geo. E. 
Spofford, Augusta, Ga.; Paul J. 
Marrs, Henderson, Ky. ; Craig S&S. 
Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ex-Presidents Ex-Officio Members. 

J. T. Anthony, Charlotte, N. C.; W. 


President, Cor- 


C. Heath, Monroe, N. C.; Geo. B. Hiss, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. 8S. Reinhardt, 
Lincolnton, N R. M. Miller, Jr. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Arthur H. Lowe, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; 8S. B. Tanner, 
Charlotte, N. C.; T. H. Rennie, Pell 
City, Ala.; Lewis W. Parker, Green- 
ville, 5. C.; D. Y. Cooper, Henderson, 
N, €.; Ellison A. Smyth, Greenville, 
5. C.; W. A. Erwin, West Durham, N. 
C.; Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. 
C.; T. 1. Hiekman, Augusta, Ga. 


Five Years Old. 


On March 2nd, 1911, we published 
the first issue of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin and therefore reached 
the end of our fifth year with our 
issue of last week. 


They have been five busy years, 
for it was no small undertaking to 
launch a new publication and force 
it to first place in this field. 


We are today established in the 
good will and hearts of the men of 
the textile industry of the South 
and can truthfully say that we have 
more paid subscribers among South- 
ern cotton mills than any other jour- 
nal. 


The success of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin has been due in a large 
measure to the splendid support and 
epcouragement that has always 


been given us both by the mill men 


and the machinery and supply rep- 
resentatives. 


We have tried to merit that sup- 
port and show our appreciation of 
same by publishing a clean live 
journal and we believe that we have 
become a great factor in the growth 
and development of the textile in- 
dustry. 


We have confined our subscription 
activities almost entirely to the 
Southern textile field because New 
England has a number of first-class 
textile journals which by right of 
location could do more in that field, 
but our support in the way of ad- 
vertising has come largely from the 
great machinery and supply houses 
of the North. 


During the five years that we 
have been in business there has 
never been an issue which did not 
appear on time and it is a record of 
which we are excedingly proud for 
it has meant that each weeks’ work 
had to be accomplished promptly 
and every excuse for delay over- 
come in order that the edition might 
be in the postoffice on Thursday 
afternoon. 

We have endeavored also to car- 
ry the same policy of prompt at- 
tention throughout our entire bus- 
iness and above all in our efforts to 
get the news and get it ahead of the 
other journals. 

It is a well known fact that very 
rarely does a personal news item 
of any importance appear in any 
other publication ahead of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and in a 
majority of cases we carry the 
items from one to two weeks ahead 
of the others. 

Several journals send out advance 
sheets of construction news, but 
rarely do they carry an item of cot- 
ton mill news ahead of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


A representative of a large elec- 


tric company recently told us that 
he had discarded all advance news 


sheets and now used only the mill 
news page of our journal because 
not only did he find it contained 
earlier, but more accurate news. 

With our publication going into 
practically every mill in the South 
and having a large daily corres- 
pondence with our subscribers we 
naturally have facilities and systems 
for obtaining first-hand news and 
we spare no expense or trouble, for 
we believe that “live stuff” is the 
first essential of a successful jour- 
nal. 

During the past year 358 men 
joined our employment bureau and 
we have been fortunate in assisting 
many to secure good positions. Our 
employment bureau is not a source 
of profit and by no means pays us 
for the trouble and expense. We 
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are, however, able to serve the cot- 
ton mills when they need good men 
and to help our subscribers when 
they are out of work or seeking 
promotions. We usually know of 
vacancies ahead of any one else and 
through our employment bureau we 
are able to turn such information 
tc the advantage of our friends. 

Clark's Direetory of Southern 
Cotton Mills is a feature of our work 
that was begun about a year after 
the Southern Textile Bulletin was 
launched, but it has grown until it 
is now almost as well known as our 
journal. 

We publish Directory 
semi-gnnually and have used every 
effort to make it accurate and re- 
liable with the result that it is rec- 
ognized as containing the best in- 
fcrmation that can be contained rel- 
ative to Southern cotton mills. We 
were fortunate in devising an ar- 
rangement of matter in such form 
that information could be obtained 


with less trouble and time than 
from other directories. The “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” or pink sec- 
Lion which we attach to the copies 
we sell to salesmen has added 
greatly to the popularity of “Clark's 
Directory” for it saves many use- 
less trips by men who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with the South- 
ern textile field. 


Having reached the end of our 
fifth year and knowing that we are 
firmly established in our chosen 
field we are looking towards the fu- 
ture with the determination to de- 
velop our scope of usefulness so that 
we can do more for the textile in- 
dustry and the men therein. 

Qur editorial policy of the past 
has shown that the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin is independent in 
thought and is working always for 
what it considers to be the best in- 
terest of the industry. 


The cotton manufacturing indus- 
try appears to be entering upon a 
long period of prosperity and we ex- 
pect to assist as well as share in 
that prosperity. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Greenville, 8. C., Feb. 22, 4916: 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C., 


Dear Sir: 


Please accept thanks for the new 
1916 edition of Clark's Directory of 
Seuthern Cotton Mills. I have al- 
ways found your directory the 
handiest, the most accurate and the 
most useful of any directory used. 

I can say that the results, both 
directly and indirectly, from the ad- 
vertising we have been carrying in 
your paper have been very excel- 
lent. In faet, no advertising me- 
dium within my knowledge reaches 
the class of men the advertising in 
infended for, as efficiently as does 
your Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Yours very truly, 


Hampton Smith, 
Southern Agent, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
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Db. P. White has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Trion Company, Trion, 
(ra. 


Lester Yow has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Deep River Mills, Ran- 
dleman, N. C, 


J. G. Leslie, manager of Cannon 
Mills New York office, was recently 
in Kannapolis on business. 


L. D. Greene has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving al the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


T. W. Hill has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Long Mill of the 
Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 


J.L. Brannon has resigned as 
overseer of spining and twisting at 
the White City Mill, Athens, Ga. 


Lou Jordan has been promoted to 
overseer of carding at the Putnam 
Mill and Power Co., Eatonton, Ga. 


A. P. MeAbee has been promoted 
to head loom fixer in No. 3 weaving 
at Lindale, Ga. 


W SS. Moore of Mooresville, N. C., 
is now night superintendent at Val- 
dese, N. C, 


H. A. Story, of McColl, 8S. C., is now 
second hand at the Hannah-Pickett 
Mill, Rockingham, N. (. 


J. T. Ingle has become master me- 


chanic at the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Spinning Co, 
J. A. Minnis has been promoted 


from assistant engineer to engineer 
al Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. 

Boyd Mills has resigned his posi- 
hion at the Gibson Mills, Concord, 


N. C., and accepted a place with the 
Concord Telephone Co. 


C. A. Mann, of Albemarle, N. C.,~ 


has aecepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Locke Mill, 
Concord, N. C. 


5S. M. Smith of the Mineola Mills, 
Gibsonville, N. C., has accepted posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at King 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


W. P. Connor, of Randleman, N. 
C., has become manager of the store 
of the Riverside. Mills, Worthville, 
N. G, 


J. A. A. W. Clark, of Augusta, Ga., 
has been elected president of the 
newly organized Clark-Pratt Cotton 
Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


J. W. Bounds, overser of weaving 
at, the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., has returned to his work after 
an attack of the lagrippe. 


W. H. Gray of Kannapolis, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Jamack Cot- 
ton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


J. T. Lowe has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in card room of Revolution Mills, 
Greensoro, N. C. 


John Pierson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Valley Creek Mills, 
Selma, Ala., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Clark- 
Pratt Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


Saul Hughes died Feb. 2ist, 1916, 
at Aurora Mills ,Burlington, N. C. 
Mr. Hughes had been enginer for 
the Aurora Mills for the past 20 
years. 


Albany Grease 


if 


Mill machinery is kept in better 
condition. Your goods are 
not ruined by drippings with 


Sead for samples and cup now. Wo charge. 
| YOUR DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE i 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO. 
708-10 Washington St., New York 


A. H. Hinshaw has been promot- 
ec. from loom fixer to second hand 
in weaving at the Revolution Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C, 


J. G. Hill of Cedar Falls, 8. C., has 
accepted a position of second hand 
in spinning at Revolution Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


J. H. Simpson has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 1, Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


J. H. Fields, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Riverside and Toxa- 
way, Anderson, 5. C., is now night 
superintendent of the Riverside 
Mills. 


G. H. Riddle has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Elmira Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., to accept similar 
position in the new German-Ameri- 
can Mill, Draper, N. C. 


FRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


ut retains its ‘‘body’’ in any climate. 


Has these Especial Advantages over FLUID OILS 


It does not drip from bearings or spatter on walls, floors or belting.} This 
saving from waste represents two-thirds reduction in lubricating expense 
and elimination of damaged goods, mussy floors and rotted belting. 
er leaks off leaving the bearings unlubricated and unprotected. 


OVER GREASES 
NON-FLUID OIL feeds without requiring frictional heat thereby saving 
»0wer, and decreasing coal consumption. 


Every mill-owner, superintendent and engineer should be interested in NON-FLUID OIL 
—it means GREATER ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY ond CLEANLINESS. Without obligation we 
furnish free samples for tests in your own mill, under your own conditions. 
NEW YORK 4&4 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
165 Broadway, New York. 


REGISTERED W 


PATENT OFFICE 


It nev- 


lt is not affected by temperature, 


Write us now 


J. A. Sharpe has been promoted 
from loom fixer to overseer of 
weaving at the Chadwick-Haskins 
Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


E. L. Chapman has been promoted 
from head loom fixer to second hand 
m weaving at Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Brown, overser of spinning 
ai the Long Mill of the Riverside 
Mills, Danville, Va., has been. given 
charge of the carding also. 


R. H. Higgins has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand in 
spinning at the Louisville (Ky.) 
Cotton Mills. 


R. M. Chisenhall has returned to 
his former position as card grinder 
ai the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. L. Byars has been promoted to 
second hand in carding at the Put- 
nam Mill and Power Co., Eatonton, 
Ga. 


B. R. Lee of Schoolfield, Va., has 
accepted the position of master me- 


chanic at the Martinsville (Va,) 
Cotton Mill Co. 
T. L. Smith has. been promoted 


from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Putnam Mill and 
Power Co., Eatonton, Ga. 


Will Farmer has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Riverside Mills, An- 
derson, 8. C. 


J. M. Jordan has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Putnam Mill and Power Co., Eaton- 
ton, Ga., to become overser of card- 
ing at the Adelaide Mill, Anniston, 
Ala. 


Moderate in Cost 


CHARLOTTE, 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Cheap to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 


STUART W. CRAMER 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Thomasville, Ga. — Lhe hosiery 
mill at Phomasville, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Casper Pennington, 
has begun business. 


Jefferson, Ga.—Stated that plant 
plant for manufacture of rope and 
twine will be established by W. H. 
Smith. 


‘Nashville, Tenn.—The Diamond 
Hosiery Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $1,000,000, to manu- 
facture hosiery. 


Bessemer City, N. Huss 
Manufacturing Company resumed 
night work last Monday night. This 
act places the mill im full operation. 


Gibsonville, N. C.—The Gem UCot- 
ton Mills are putting in four How- 
ard & Bullough cards, and three 
Entwistle section warpers. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Ouachita 
Power Co. D. L. Phillips, manager, 
contemplates building a cotton duck 
mill using about 1,000 bales annu- 
ally. 


Denniston, Texas.—W. B. Munson, 
Jr.. manager of the Denison Cotton 
Mills, is reported as having just 
closed a contract with an Australian 
house for 100,000 yards of cotton 
duck, with shipments to be made 
beginning the first of next month. 


Clover, S. C. — The Hawthrone 
Spinning Mill, which was organized 
sometime ago as noted, 1s progress- 
ing right along. They have two or 
three carloads of brick here al- 
ready. The dwelling houses are go- 
ing up now. 


Berryton, Ga.—The Berryton Mills 
are reported as having completed 
arrangements for doubling their 
production of hosiery at their 
plants. The mills will also. build 60 
additional dwellings for their oper- 
atives. 


Lafayette, Ga.—-In the case of the 
Uinion Cotton Mills vs. Harris, judg- 
ment was reversed by the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, Feb. 21st. Jas. P. 
Shattuck, W. M. Henry, for plain- 
tiff in error: W. E. Mann and J. E. 
Rosser, contra. 


Greer, S. C.—A complaint has been 
filed against the Victor Manufactur- 
ing company, of Greer, in behalf of 
Samuel B. Jones, P. BB. James and 
lula Pearley James, plaintiffs, who 
ask judgment in the sums of $1,000, 
#3,000 and $3,000, respectively. 

The plaintiffs seek to recover 
damages because, as the complaint 
alleges, the waters of Longe Branch 
creek are polluted by a sewerage 
line which the company has run and 
which empties into the ereek. Long 
Branch ereek borders on the land 
of the three plaintiffs, near the Vic- 
tor Mill, and has its origin in springs 
the water of which, they allege, “is 
of a clear and healthy quality and 
suitable for domestic and farm use.” 


Kannapolis, N. C.—The new filter- 
ing plant which has just been com- 
pleted, is filtering water every day 
now and has a capacity of 2,000,000 
gallons every twenty-four hours. 


Rockingham, N. C.—The_ stock- 
holders of all the cotton mills of the 
town with the exception of Great 
Falls and Ledbetter’s met on Feb. 
23rd in the Manufacturers building. 
A number of out-of-town stock- 
holders were present for the meet- 
ing. 


Anniston, Ala.—The Adelaide Mills 
will hereafter market cotton yarn 
product through Van. Court’ Car- 
withen, with headquarters in the 
Mariner and Merchants building, 
Philadelphia. The mills are equip- 
ped with 7,200 spindles which are to 
be increased shortly to 11,000 spin- 
dies. 


Statesville, N. incorpora- 
tor of the Millneer Mfg. Co. have 
abandoned their plans and instead 
thereof will install 3,000 additional 
spindles in the Statesville Cotton 
Mills. The looms of the Statesville 
Cotton Mills has ben sold to the 
Clinton €.) Cotton Mills. 


Cliffside, N. C.—The Cliffside Cot- 
tcn Mills received a carload of in- 
digo from New York City recently. 
While the shortage in dyestuffs has 
caused many mills over the country 
considerable trouble, the Cliffside 
Mill has managed to get what it 
neded. The indigo will be used in 
the manufacture of ginghams. 


Shelby, N. C.—The Shelby Knit- 
ting Mills Company of which L.-M. 
Hull is manager, is training help 
preparatory to starting all of the 
nvachinery. About 18 are employed 
al present and this number will be 
increased gradually until it is doub- 
led. The mill is making 100 dozen 
pairs ladies stringed hose a day, to- 
gether with ribbed hose for children 
and the first shipment is now ready 
to go to the finishing plant. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Prativille, Ala.—J. A. A. W. Clark 
o!| Augusta, Ga. has been elected 
president of the Clark-Pratt Cotton 
Mills Company, of Prattville, Ala, a 
little town near Montgomery. The 
Clark-Pratt Company recently ob- 
tained possession of mill property in 
Prattville, and after improving it 
and filing articles of incorporation, 
are ready to begin operation. ‘The 
authorized capital of the company 
is $100,000, and 250 operatives will 
be employed. 


Hutchison, N. G.—W. Otis Pratt, 
who recently accepted a position to 
superintenden the construction of a 
model village at this place, where a 
new mill is to be erected, has al- 
ready commenced the work. A 
water and sewerage system and 
electric lights will be installed and 
all the houses will be of the bunga- 
low type. The mill owners are very 
wisely providing park spaces for 
the employees, which have natural 
shade, water, etc. 


Hepe Mills, N. C.—The purchase 

of the four cotton mills at Hope 
Mills from John F. McNair of Lau- 
rinburg and associates by the Rock- 
fish Mills Company, a recently in- 
corporated Rocky Mount company, 
is completed and work at the mills 
will be started at once. This was 
the announcement made by ex- 
Cengressman G. Patterson of 
Maxton, Mr. McNair’s legal repres- 
entative, who filed the papers in 
ecnnection with the transfer. It 
was stated by W. J. Beatty, Jr., for- 
mer secretary of the mills, that the 
new owners will spend $1,000,000 on 
the property. The purchase price 
was $140,000. 


The president of the new company 
is S. L. Arrington of Rocky Mount. 
PD. J. Ross and R. L. Huffine, also of 
Rocky Mount, are vice president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively. R 
J. Campbell, for 18 years superin- 
tendent of the Cone Mills at Greens- 
boro, will be superintendent of the 
Reckfish Mills. 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure Types 
Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPCNY 
Florence, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


Spindle Tape 


And 
Bandings 


Third and Moore Street, . 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Newberry, 8S. C.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mollohon Manufacturing company 
was held on Thursday. President 
George W. Summer submitted his 
report showing that the past year 
had been a very successful one and 
that the company had made some 
money. A semi-annual dividend 
was paid in January and the mill is 
in fine shape. 

The, directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: G,. W. 
Summer, Z. F. Wright, A. J. Gra- 
ham, of Grenville, Jas. McIntosh, Dr. 
G, Y. Hunter of Prosperity, W. H. 
Hunt, GC. E. Summer, Dr. J. 8. 
Wheeler of Prosperity, Dr. C. D. 
W eeks. 

The present officers were re- 
elected. 


Columbus, Ga. — The Muscogee 
Manufacturing Co. last week pur- 
chased the residence of Sol Barling 
on Broad street, which is just north 
of the site of the extensive factory 
buildings that are to be erected by 
the mill company. 


The extensions planned by the 
Muscogee company called for the 
erection of a two story factory 
building to abut on the property line 
olf the Barling property, and at the 
time they purchased the original 
lot on which the factory is to be 
built, made an effort to secure the 
Barling property, but the deal was 
only consummated recently. The 
consideration was not anonunced. 


Preliminary work looking to start- 
ing the construction of the big mill 
building at the corner of Broad and 
Fourteenth streets is now being 
done under the direction of Con- 
tractor Pierce ,and the first ship- 
ment of material for the new build- 
has been received. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Dirt will be 
broken next week for Spartanburg's 
new $50,000 knitting mill, according 
lo a statement by H. W. Kirby, pres- 
ident of the new concern. As the 
commission has not been granted, 
Mr. Kirby is unable as yet to make 
anonuncement of the title of the 
new corporation. 


Mr. Kirby was in Washington 
last week conferring with patent at- 
torneys about obtaining a trade- 
mark. He was assured that his 
trademark would be patented with- 
out difficulty. 


The strueture which will house 
the new enterprise will be a two- 


story brick building 50 by 120 feet: 


A dyehouse is to be erected separ- 
ate from the main building. The 
building will be built near the 
Southern railway on Arch street, in 
the Spartan Mill section. The com- 
pany proposes to install sufficient 
machinery within a year to manu- 
facture 1,000 pairs of hose per day. 

Mr. Kirby is informed by the con- 
tractors that about eight weeks will 
be required to complete the build- 
ing, 
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Spray, N. C.—The Lily Mills in a 
few days will begin installation of 
machinery in their new mill, which 
has just been completed. It is said 
this will be one of the finest equip- 
ped mills in America for the manu- 
facture of fine ginghams. A notable 
feature will be the equipment of the 
weave room with Crompton & 
Knowles four-box automatic looms, 
which automatically throw in, while 
the loom is running, a bobbin of any 
eolor of filling as soon as that color 
runs out in its respective shuttle. 
The loom harness equipment for 
‘hese looms will require over a mil- 
lion heddles ,the order for which 
has been placed with Hampton 
Smith, of Greenville, 8. C., South- 
ern agent of the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laurens, 8. C.—Announcement has 
been made that the Watts Mill of this 
city, had successfully placed the is- 
sue of $750,000 preferred stock voted 
hy the stockholders some months 
azo. It is understood that a part of 
the proceeds from the new steck 
will be used in paying off oustanding 
obligations that have been changing 
over the company for some time 
and the remainder is to be used for 
working capital and such improve- 
ments as the management might 
deem necessary. No addition or ex- 
tensive improvements are contem- 
plated at present. The machinery 
is modern, so no replacements will 
be made at any early date. How- 
ever, the number of operatives will 


be increased to meet the growing 
demand for the mill's output, so 
thirty-two new cottages will be 


erected immediately. The cottages 
will be built on the company’s prop- 
erty adjacent to the mill and be- 
tween the mill and the city on east 
side of the public road. 


Boiler Explosion at Conestee Mills. 


One man was killed, one probably 
fatally injured, the engine room and 
the boiler room wrecked, and other 
damage done by a boiler explosion 
at the Conestee Mills, some six miles 


from Greenville, S. C. at 6:30 
oclock Monday night. Thomas H. 
Foster, engineer, was taken from 


the wreckage dead. Ellis H. Julian, 
night watchman, was found pin- 
ned down under timber and brick, 
and was hurried to a Grenville hos- 
pital. His injuries are of a critieal 
nature, His skull is fractured, there 
iS a severe laceration on the head, 
and his body is terribly burned. 
The cause of the explosion is un- 
known. Thos. I. Charles, president 
Of the mill, states that no idea can 


yet. he- formed as to the cause. The 
material demerge wrought has not 


heen estimeted: neither is it known 
how long will be required to repair 
the @image and start the mill again. 
"his mill is steam and water driven, 

The two boilers exploded simul- 
taneously. The explosion sounded 


Spinners Run _ 
More Sides 


The following letter was written to ome of our 
foremen: 

We have now had the Turbo-Humidifier in opera 
tion nearly three months, and I take pleasure in 
testifying to the efficiency of the same. 


We have had no trouble whatever with the system 
during this time, and your own personal work upon 
the job was most excellent. 


I have had experience with nearly all of the stand- 
ard types of humidifiers, but the Turbo in my opinion 
excels at every point. I firmly believe that it is a 
direct saving of nearly 3 per cent. in the matter of 
mvisible waete, besides enabling us to use stock that 
heretofore was unavailable and valueless. Our spin- 
self and needs little or no attention, after being 
properly adjusted. 
ners run more sides, thereby increasing the indivi- 
dual earnings. The Turbo practically cares for it- 


How do I know? The said Super said so. Nuff ced. 
THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. &. COTHRAN, Manager. 


accident 


Don't Pay Good Money for 
impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


URO 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubble Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


SAPETY PU RO SERVICE 


FIRST ALWAYS 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate ‘squeeze’’ hand- 
le. No spurte—no choking—inside re- 
gulation prevents “shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll, present 
an interesting Feu 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 


342 Main Street. Haydenville Mass. 


Acbaal Size 7” Bich 
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Timber, bricks 
were sent 


like a heavy blast. 
and bits of machinery 
flying about. 

The coroner's jury held that the 
was was unavoidable and 
the mill not responsible. 

Window glass was shattered and 
other minor damage done by the ter- 
rifie explosion: The boilers were 
equipped with modern appliances, 
so the explosion is more a mystery. 

Gonestee Mills is located between 
{he~Laurens and Fork Shoals road. 
The company carried boiler insur- 
ance on the plant, but officials were 
unable to estimate the amount of 
damages done, so could not tell 
whether the insurance would cover 
the 88. 


0. P. Heath a Suicide. 


O. P. Heath, for many years a 
prominent cotton factor at Char- 
lotte, N. C.. shot and instantly kill- 


ed himself on Feb. 28th. Financial 
reverses and ill health are said to 
have been the chuses. 


Danville Man Caught in Shafting. 
and Killed. 


Frank Jordan ,aged 30, an emplove 
in the dye house at the Riverside 
Mills in Danville, Va. was fastening 
a jorst near a swiftly revolving over- 
head shafting, when a projecting 
screw in a pulley caught his over- 
2°’ jacket, and twisted him into the 
shaft. Before the machinery could 
be stopped he had been twirled 
round half a dozen times, his left 
arm was pulled out from the shoul- 
der, both his legs were fractured, 
his remaining hand crushed, and his 
head lacerated. 

He fell to the ground, but regain- 
ed consciousness before he arrived 
at the hospital. Nothing could be 
done for him, and he died later. He 
leaves a wife and several children. ° 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Opens South- 
ern Office. 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announce their South- 
ern business has grown to such pro- 
portions they. have found it ad- 
visable to open up an office for their 
Southern agent, Hampton. Smith, at 
Greenville, S. €. 

The state while their Southern 
business has had quite a steady 
erowth especially for the past two 
vears, if has reeeived much impetus 
since the recent Southern Textile 
Exposition held in Grenville during 
last November. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
their friends and to Southern mill 
men in general by the company and 
by Mr. Smith to visit their new of- 
fice in the Mills Building, 111 1-2 
West Washington stret, in Green- 
ville, where the latest edition of 
The Southern Textile Bulletin and 
other textile publications will be 
found on file and a special welcome 
awaits each visitor. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods Report 


New York.—Cotton goods markets ficing stocks of this sort, and where 
held firm last week, and some of the sales are put through, some stiff ad- 
low price places, such as print vances are being obtained: 


cloths, leveled up somewhat, Fast Very active trading marked the 
colored goods are going up regard- Wali River print cloth market last 
less of ordinary influences, such a8 week, and mills stiffened to some 
the cost of cotton or labor. Buyers extent on prices. The total sales 
have tried to use the lower price of for the week were estimated at 
raw colton as a opening wedge for ghout 220,000 pieces, about a third 
lower prices, but commission houses of these being spots. Business was 
and manufacturers did not consider we}] distributed and most manufac- 
the concessions asked. Instead, turers had a share of it, feeling 
they held their goods at full current much encouraged over the renewed 
prices. Mills making staple brands getivity in contrast to the somewhat 
of goods are sold way ahead, and the spasmodic trade of the past few 
delivery question is of more import- weeks. Buyers were interested in 
ance to them at the present time, many styles, and trading was not 
than the price question. Prices |imited to one or two styles. The 
have stiffened considerable on largest volume of business was put 
bleachéd cotton goods and buyers through on wide and medium width 
are trying to place many long fu- goods, though narrow goods sold 
ture contracts at current prices ON wejj, Sateens and twills continued 
staple lines. in steady demand, with a growing 
There have been many delays im scarcity for goods for prompt ship- 
deliveries of cotton goods, this be- ment. ' 
ing especially true of bleached cot- prices on cotton goods were quot- 
tons, as bleachers have been very oq in New York as follows: 
slow, and in spite of running Over- print cloths, 28-inch 
time, they are not able to keep 4 
abreast of their new business. Some inch, 64x60s 
goods are necessarily delayed on ac- Gray goods, 39-inch 


count of the difficulty in getting 542 
dyestuffs. 38 1- 2- inch, 64x64s. 5 7-8 — 
Printers and converters who have 4-yard, 80x80s ...... 63-4 -— 
stayed out of the cloth market for Brown drills, std...... 8 ~~ 
some time are now taking goods in Sheetings, So. std.... 8 1-4 8 12 
a larger way, and are paying sub- 3-yard, 48x48s ...... 74.4 7 42 
stantial advances for staple goods. 4-~yard, 56x60s ...... 641-2 61-2 
The market has reached a strong 4-yard, 48x48s ...... 5.3-4 — 
position and offers on print cloths, 4-yard, 44x44s ..... 57-8 -— 
which would have been accepted 5-yard, 48x48s ...... 4 7-8 
readily a.couple of weeks ago, are 65-yard, 48x48s ...... ‘783 — 
from 1-4 to 1-2 cent higher. Sales 9-ounce ....At 
of 39 1-2 inch 64x60s are being Selkirk, 8-oz., duck...42 1-2 — 
made at five cents, and buyers of 64 Oliver, extra, 8-oz....42 1-2 — 
squares look upon goods at 5 1-4 Hartford, 11-oz., 40- 
cents as attractive values. Printers inch duck ........ 163-4 — 
are in no hurry to book orders on Woodberry, sail d’k..20% ime 
finished goods for the new season, Mt Vernon, wide @k..27%% ._— 
for they expect to sell readily all the Ticking, 8-ounce ..... 1441-2 — 
goods, and more, than they can turn Standard prints...... 5 i. — 
out. Standard ginghams... 7 1-2 — 
Fall requirements of many large Dress ginghams ..... 8 9 1-2 
mercantile houses throughout the Kid finished cambrics 5 5 1-2 


country are gradually being cover- 
ed with stock goods. Business in 
this line is steadily growing, and 
there are many buyers in the New Comparisons are to actual dates 
York market who rarely buy goods not to close of corresponding weeks. 
at this season. It is not thought that In thousands hales. 


Hester’s Weekly Statement. 


prices below present quotations In sight for week............. 249 
will be seen at any time soon. The In sight same 7 days last year. 396 
best posted buyers are proceeding In sight for the month........ 896 
conservatively, but at the same time In sight same date last year.. 1,673 
they are taking much more than In sight for season........... 9.707 
usual for their fall trade. In sight same date last year. .11,970 

Advances are so numerous that if Port receipts for season...... 5,479 


is more and more difficult for buy- Port receipts same date last yr 8,096 
ers and sellers to keep in close touch Overland to mills and Canada 
with actual conditions. Several well 854 
known lines of Southern ginghams Overland same date last year 786 
have been: marked up 1-4 cent a Southern mill takings for 
yard during the past few days. 2 744 
Percales have advanced sharply, Southern same date last y'r... 2,136 
and the prices a good many jobbers Interior stocks in excess of 


are naming, are serving to move 832 
stock lots in considerable volume. Inferior last year.............. 980 
Stocks on hand represent, in not a Foreign exports for week..... 156 
few instances, eolors which are Foreign same 7 days last 

today, even at top market levels. Foreign for season............ 3.407 


Naturally the jobber is not sacri- Foreign same date last year.. 5,136 
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ee SINGLE OR 
Our Spinning Rings DOUBLE FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


DOUBLE BURNISHED” DIAMOND FINISHED | 
RIBBED RING 


MADE BY THE WHITINSVILLE SPINKING RING CO. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings Soaps and Softeners 
FOR ALL TEXTILES. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


BOSSON LANE 
Manufacturing Chemists 


~~. §pecialties for the Textile Trade 


x 
Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 
j 


= 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Price on yarn 
held well last week, spinners being 
well sold up until May on some of 
the staple numbers of two-ply 
verns, and thaf spinners generally 
think that the outlook for continu- 
ed good business is good. The 
week's trading showed a fairly good 
volume of new business. Loca! 
manufacturers are still not inclined 


to correspond with the lower cotton 
prices. Manufacturers outside of 
the Philadelphia market, took large 
lots of yarn during the week. De- 
liveries on old contracts were good, 
receipts of yarn into the market 
were large and collectoins were 
rood, 


obliced to refuse more every week, 
as they are unable to make deliver- 


ies. Distributors are short of goods, ; 


especially the high priced lines for 
spring and summer and mills are 
well sold up, many of them until 
next summer. 


During the week, there was some 
softening of prices on carded knit- 
fing varns, and some sales were 
made at concessions. Dealers who 
had varns in stock which they 

. bought at low prices sold at a good 
profit as soon as the market show- 
ed the least sign of weakening. A 
large number of Southern spinners 
heve plenty of business for the next 
i) or 12 weeks and are holding ouf 
firmly for 24 and 24 41-2 cents. 
hasis of 10s. There were sales last 
week of from 50.000 to 150,000 


'The Yarn Market | 


io anticipate their needs, owing to 2 
their belief that yarns will go lower ; 


Hosiery and underwear mills have ; 
plenty of orders on hand and are 9 


| 


3-ply &s upholstery..19 1-2—20 
4-ply 8s upholstery..19 1-2—20 
Southern Single Skeins. 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 

oar 20 1-2—21 


|. 30 1-2— 


The demand for fine two-ply com- 40, 
hed yarns continues excellent, and 4 4.9 
prices climb tiigher with each day's yg, 4 
bnsiness. Spinners are so well sold 24 
ahead that they have no trouble in 99 
holding for their own prices. 99 4.9.92 
While there were a few sales of 4.9 
1.000 to 20000 pounds Ow Tne 24 1-2— 
mestic two-ply combed yarns, man- fleece colors...... 4-2 
nfacturers are generally buying 59, 
small quantities for quick deliver- 
ies. There were a few inquiries for 
March to June delivery, but none for Eastern Carded Cops. 
later, and spinners are not anxious 
sell for late deliveries, as they Gs 
are of the opinion that prices are 99 4.9 
to 18 1-220 30s 
160 Combed Peeler Skeins. 
~ 
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Does Cotton Mill Work Injure 
Children? 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


“Second, That we respectfully request every Superior Court judge in this 
State to instruct the grand jury in each of his courts to investigate and return 
all violations of said laws coming within his knowledge. 

“Third, That we ask every county superintendent of education to report, 
and every solicitor in this State to prosecute all violations of said laws known 
or reported to him. 

“Fourth, That this association continues to sincerely recommend both 
scholastic education and practical training, and condemns idleness as the 
greatest curse of civilization. It regards, with great pride, the compulsory 
school attendance law which this association unanimously recommended and 
supported; and this association again earnestly advises that the age limit of 
Said school law be raised to 13 years, and that it be rigidly enforced by the 
local authorities. 

“Fifth, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to every manufacturer, 
and to every judge, solicitor and county superintendent of education in this 
State.” 

The words “child labor” are abhorrent to every mind and it is easy for 
the public to accept the unsubstantiated and unproved statement that the 
cotton mills of the South are grinding the lives out of little children. 

The cotton manufacturers are sincere and honest in their contentions that 
they are not injuring children and are willing to have unbiased persons inves- 
tigate at any time. 

If the Keating-Owen bill is enacted upon the basis of rumors and misrep- 
resentations without the true facts being known, it will inflict an injustice 
upon an industry that has a clean record and clean hands. 


Yarn Mill for Sale 


Yor Sale: A 7,000 spindle hosiery yarn mill. Machinery up- 
to date. Been operated only a short time. Will be sold at a very 
low price to responsible parties. Address J. Z. Miller, Jr. Kansas 


City, Mo., or O. A. Robbins, Florence, Ala. 


Hotel Lenox 


Boston, U. S. A. 


It's remarkable, the number of 
men who find the equipment, ser- 
vice and cuisine at Hotel Lenox 


reflect their ideas of what a hotel 


“ghould be. 


Near Mechanic’s Hall and the 
Back Bay Railway Stations. Con- 
venient to the theatres, shopping 


and business sections. 


Single Room with bath - - - $2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath - - - $3.50 to $5.00 


L. C. Prior, Managing Director 


i5 
ee Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, etc. ee 
Southern Frame Cones. 
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| Personal Items 


L. B. Colbert of Atlanta, Ga., is 
now grinding cards at Trion, Ga. 


A. F. Glover has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Graniteville 
S. CG.) Mfg. Go. 


J. B. Byrd of Laurinburg, N. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Lumberton (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Joe Cox has accepted the position 
of second hand in carding at the 
Jno. P. King Mill, Augusta, Ga. 


R. B. Mullen, superintendent of 
Peek Mfg. Co., Warrenton, N. C., has 
heen visiting at Concord, N. C. 


Ed Roy, overseer of weaving at 
fhe Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8. C., 
has returned from a week’s visit to 
the old home place in the North. 


Luther Atherton has resigned as 
card grinder at the Trion (Ga.) 
Mill, to accept a similar position at 
Barnesville, Ga. 


Joe Gibson has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in spinning at the Anderson (8. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


G. A. Fox has resigned as second 
in spinning at High Shoals, N. C., to 
become overseer of spinning at the 
Rhodes Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Jas. Airy of Elberton, Ga., has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Hamilton Carhartt 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. €. 


G. S. Kates has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
the cloth room at the Equinox Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 


E. J. Campbell has been promot- 
ed from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Toxaway Mills, An- 
derson, 8. C. 


W. E. Smith has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Ander- 
son (‘S. €.) Cotton Mills to accept a 
similar position at the Easley Mill, 
Easley, 8. C. 


A. E. Smith has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Easley 
C.) Mill to become night over- 
seer of spinning at the Apalache 
Mills, Arlington, 8. C. 


George C. Welch has been promot- 
ed from overseer of cloth reom to 
assistant superintendent of the 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


W. W. Buland has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Jno. P. 
King Mill, Augusta, Ga. to become 
overseer of carding at Graniteville, 


P. M. Rogers, erector for Stuart 
W. Cramer, has completed his work 
at Kannapolis, N. C., and has been 
transferred to Concord where he 
will be on a similar job. 


Mrs. T. F. Hoy, wife of the over- 
seer of weaving at Ninety-Six, 8S. C., 
has returned from the Greenwood 
C.) Hospital, where she under- 
went a successful operation for ap- 
pendicitis.. 
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R. G. Campbell, for many years 
general superintendent of the Prox- 
imity and White Oak Mills, at 
Greensboro, N. C., will be superin- 
tondent of the Rockfish Mill (for- 
merly Hope Mills Mfg. Co.) at Hope 
Mills, N. C. 


Luther Lowell, who resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Maple 
Mills, Dillon, 8. C.. to become su- 
perintendent of the Ida Mills, Laurel 
Hill, N. G., was run over by a de- 
livery wagon while on his way to 
catch his train and had both legs 
and one arm broken. 


Mrs. Twitchell Seriously Injured. 


Mrs. A. H. Twitchell, wife of the 
president of the Clifton Mills and D. 
EK. Converse Company, near Spar- 
tanburg, 8. was possibly fatally 
injured Saturday morning, when her 
handsome timousine was struck by 
Southern passenger train and prac- 
tically demolished. Mrs. Twitchell 
was picked up unconscious from he- 
side the track and physicians say 
she is suffering from a concussion 
of the brain. 


Three Men Injured When Elevator 
Fell. 


Three men were injured last week 
when a cable on an elevator at the 
Toxaway Mill, Anderson, C., 
broke, allowing the elevator to fall 
about 12 feet. The men are E. P. 
Haynie, Gus Ellenburg .and John 
Guiley. The latter two were more 
seriously injured than the former 
and had to be taken to the hos- 
pital. 


It was stated that the three men 
were taking some empty quills, load- 
ed in boxes, from the weave room 
on the first floor to the spinning 


room on the second floor, and when. 


about half way up, the cable broke, 
the elevator falling through to the 
basement. 

Ellenberg and Gulley were rather 
seriously injured and were hurried 
fo the hospital. Here it was found 
that the former had suffered a 
fractured thigh. Gulley appeared to 
have suffered the most serious in- 
juries, he having his left leg broken 


just above the ankle, and one of 
his shoulders dislocated. The at- 
tending physician stated that the 


men were resting well, and that in 
a' probability they would recover. 
The full extent of their injuries has 
not yet been fully ascertained, but 
it is thought none are more serious 
than mentioned above. 


The third man, Mr. Haynie, was 
not as seriously injured as the 
other two, and it was not necessary 
to send him to the hospital. How- 
ever, he was sent home, he having 
received several severe hruises on 
his head. 

Just what caused 
cable to break is unknown. 
weight was not unusual and was 
nothing like the usual capacity. An 
investigation is being made to as- 
certain the cause of the weakness 
in the cable. 

All three of the men who were in- 
jiured are operatives in the mill, and 
have been employed there for some 
time past. 


the elevator 
The 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


LAHUE WEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRAPER LOOMS 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


M. M. LAHUE @ COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 


ONCE TRIED 


ALWAYS USED 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN AND PEGS 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN Millbury, Mass. 


Reo. U. & Pat, Cre 
Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. 

Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 

Adds Strength and Elasticity. 


Boils Thin; Thereby Penetratingthe Yarn. 

Opens the Yarn. Preventing Break-Backs. 

. Lays the Fibre. 

TRIAL ORDERS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL — ESPECIALLY VALU- 
ABLE IN HOT DRY WEATHER. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CAMERON MacRAE, Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southerr. Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Rallway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. our plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of ‘ 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
rst sad of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 

esired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural 
Commissioner, Southern Railway, 
Room 129, Vashington, D. C. 


R. H. Williams, who is boss of from ward four, and says that all 
the spinning room in Union Mills, rumors to the effect that he will 
gives out the statement that he will enter politics are without founda- 
not be a candidate for alderman tion.—Union Times. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing mep for any 
position or have second hand ma-~ 
chinery, etc. ,to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 


Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau fs a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 


The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able free is charged. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Want Depat 
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For Sale. 


For Sale, seven 72 inch 16 rolls 
WVoonsocket Nappers. In good 
‘ondition. Run about 18 months. 
{pply Elmira Cotton Mills, 

Burlington, N. C 


Card Room Overhaulers Wanted. 


Wanted one or two first-class 
card men for overhauling and 
putting in good condition Lowell, 
revolving, flat cards: also two 
first-class spinning men for over- 
hauling and resetting spindles on 
Lowell spinning frames. Give 
references and state experience, 
pay wanted and other particulars. 
Address Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss. | 


Denn Warper Tender Wanted. 


Want a good, reliable man to 
run Denn Warper. None but 
first-class man, who can get off 
the work, need apply. Address 
Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, 8. C.° 


Speeder Fixer Wanted. 


Can use a first-class speeder 
fixer at $1.75 per day on new 
Woonsocket Machines. Can also 
use a couple of good slubber and 
intermediate hands. All white 
work. Z. H. Mangum, Supt. 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


For Sale. 


One Curtis & Marble Folder in 
good condition. Address P. O. 
Box 903, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mule Spinner Warted. 


Want man to take charge of 
mule room who understands mule 
spinning. Address “Mule Spin- 
ner,” care Textile Bulletin. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weaving mill. 
Employed at present and only 
reason for changing is to better 
myself. Long experience, and can 
give good references. Address No. 
1358. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
can furnish good references. 
Address No. 1359. 


Wanted. 


Two or three good families for 
carding, spinning, spooling, twist- 
ing and winding for night work. 
Can use one good card grinder. 
Pay best of wages. Apply in per- 
son or write 8S. V. Upchurch, 
Supt., Johnson Mfg. Co., North 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted. 


First-class machinist for laths 
and gear work. ‘Canton Cotton 
Mills, Canton, Ga. | 


Shafting and Pulleys For Sale. 


445 feet 1 15/16 in. shafting. 
80 feet 215/16 in. shafting. 
75 hangers, 12 inch.drop. 

7 pulleys 12 inch diameter. 
6 pulleys 36 inch diameter. 
{1 pulley 40 inch diameter. 
3. puleys 30 inch diameter. 
{ pulley 16 inch diameter. 

i pulley 14 inch diameter. 
3 pulleys 24 inch diameter. 
All in good condition. Address 

Box 903, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted. 


One Butterworth or Grainger 
five-roll calender two Husk and 
three Iron. Prefer Butterworth’s. 
Must be in first-class condition. 
Address “Calender,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted. 


Engineer and machinist now 
open for position. Can furnish 
references and get results. Ala- 
bama or Georgia preferred. Ad- 
dress “Engineer,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Long experience and can 
give references from present and 


past employers. Address Nb. 
1360. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning spooling and winding. A 
married man 21 years of age. Have 
had long experience as overseer 
and can change on two weeks 
notice, Experienced on both white 
and colored work from is to 40s. 
Would not care to change for less 
than $3.00 per day. Address No. 
1361. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of a large mill, or general manag- 
er and superintendent. 43 years 
of age, strietly temperate. 23 
years experience. Know how to 
manage all departments of a mill. 
Only reason for changing is larger 
salary. Address No. 1263. 


For Sale. 


One Curtis & Marble Brushing 
and Shearing Machine. In good 
condition. Address P. O. Box 
903, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted. 


Wanted to buy a second hand 
spooler. Must be in good run- 
ring order. Whitin or Draper 
preferred. Address C. L. Up- 


Mills, Athens, Ga. 


church, Supt. R. 1, Star Thread. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. A married man of good 
character and sober habits. Am 
now employed. Can furnish the 
best of references. Address No. 
1364. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specialty 
solicited. No misleading inducements 
made to secure business. Over thirty 
years active practice. Experienced, 
personal, conscientious service. 


Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Write for terms. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ing. Am graduate :in designing. 
Have had 18 years experience as 
overseer weaving. Can furnish 
best of referenc s. Address No. 
1366. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ning or carding and spinning. Have 
had 18 years experience. Under- 
stand combed work. Can furnish 
excellent references. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Address No. 1367. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning or second hand in  Ilarge 
room. Have had 20 years ex- 
perience. Strictly sober and busi- 
neess at all times. Prefer a job 
that needs bringing out of a hole. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1368. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Long experience. Now employed. 
Good references. Will not con- 
sider less than $2.50 per day. Ad- 
dress No. 1369. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
or carding or spinning, or both. 
Long experience and can furnish 
good references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 1370. 


WANT position as supermtendent, 
overseer weaving or cloth room. 
Can run either one and can give 
good references both as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
1371. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Can furnish present and 
former employers as references. 
Only reason for changing is that 
I want larger job. Address No. 
1372. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Can furnish present and 
former employers as references. 
Only reason for changing is that 
T want a larger job. Address No. 
1373. 


tionally high quality. 


covering, giving reference. 


REED OTL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


First-class salesman who is personally acquainted with the 
cotton mill trade in North Carolina and South Carolina to handle, 
as a side line, our Special Comb Box and Loom Lubricants of excep- 
In replying state what territory you are 


Universal Winders for Sale 


60 Gangs of Model 50 With Nutaper Cone Arbors. 


Now running in mill and in splendid condition. To be sold on 
account of changing product of mill. 


Address Universal, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Will sacrifice for quick sale. 
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WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Age 44. Married. Strictly 
sober. Have long experience on 
both coarse and fine white and 
colored work. Address No. 1375. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


money for my mills. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 1387. 


WANT position as overser of weav- 
ing or overseer of cloth room. 
Have had large experience in both 
positions and can furnish good 
references. Address No. 1388. 


Thursday, March 2, 1946. 


MILL FOR SALE 


Barker Cotton Mills, on April 10th, 1916, at 
2:00 p. m., located on the main line of the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, four miles from the heart of Mo- 
bile, one mile from the corporate limits. 

MILL EQUIPMENT —16,000 ring spindles, 
473 looms, steam power, about 90 acres of land, 
48 employees’ cottages. Been in operation 16 
years. Machinery and buildings in good repair. 
Can be seen in operation. Apply to 


J. A. ROUNTREE, Receiver, 
Barker Cotton Mill Co., Mobile, Ala. 


POSITION as superintendent want- 
ed by a practical mill man. Have 
had 14 years experience as super- 
intendent and thoroughly under- 
stand all details connected with 
the manufacturing of cotton 
goods, Can give A-1 references as 


POSITION WANTED as superinten- 
dent by practical man of executive 
ability, fully capable of managing 
a mill, one who will stay on the 
job and get results. 12 years over- 
seer, 10 years superintendent. 
.Experienced on plain and fancy 
weaves. A-1i references. Address 
No. 1389. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of iarge card room, 
Now employed as superintendent, 
but desire to change for satisfac- 
tory reasons. Good references. 
Address No. 1377. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Have 


WANT position as overseer carding 
or superintendent. Have 20 years 
experience in the mill. 9 years as 
second hand and overseer carding. 


experience and can fur- 38. ried. 5S 
Ad- pe WANT position as superintendent of carding and spinning and am giv- 
dress No. 1378 ak No. 1390 small mill, or overseer carding or ing perfect satisfaction. Have 

spinning or both in large mill. been superintendent for fifteen 


WANT position as superintendent. WANT position as overseer of card- Am employed at present. Good years and overseer of carding and 
Have been superintendent of some ing. Would accept second hand references. Address No. 1400. spinning for a number of years. 
of the most prosperous mills in ina large mill. Now employed Best of references to character and 


the South and have long ex- 
perience on a wide variety of 
goods. Fine references. Address 


No. 1379. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed, but for good reas- 
on prefer to change. Am a good 
manager of help and have always 
made good. Satisfactory referen- 
ces. Address No. 1380. 


and have had long experience. 
Best of references. Address No. 
1391. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now superintendent of a small 
mill and giving satisfaction, but 
want larger job. Was overseer of 
carding for many years. Fine 
refernces. Address No. 1392. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience on both 
coarse and fine goods and can 
furnish the best of references as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 141. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning, spooling and warping. Am 
now employed but prefer to 
change on account of health of 
wife. Am experienced on fine 


ability. Address No. 1411. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing by married man 33 years of 
age and strictly sober. Am now 
employed as carder. Have been 
in present job 2 years, but desire 


to change. Ten years experience 
in carding and combing. Can 
change on short notice. Address 


No. 41412. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of medium sized yarn mill, or 
overseer of carding and spinning 
in a large mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish ref- 
erences from past and present 
employers. Address No. 1381.. 


yarns. Satisfactory references. 


yarn mill or overseer of spinning $1.60 pe rday. Address No. 13, 


in a large mill. At present am 
superintendent. Very wide ex- 
perience. References from past 
and present employers. Address 
1393. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overser of large weave room. 
Have had long experience and 
have handled some of the most 
successful mills in the outh. Can 
furnish good references and get 


WANT position as overseer in small 
weave room or second hand in 
large room. Have had 16 years 


WANT position as overseer of spin- WANT position as engineer. Have . 
ning, spooling, warping and wind- long experience as master me- /elp. Married and can give the win position as superintendent of 
ing. Am now employed and get-  chanic in cotton mills. Am strict- est of references. A hustler for = mall yarn mill or as overseer of 


ting good results. Would like a 
job in N. C. Address No. 1382. 


ly sober and can give good refer- 
ences, Address No. 1394. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving in a large 
mill. Prefer Alabama, Georgia or 
South Carolina. Have had long 
experience and can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 1383. 


WANT position by young married 
man as overseer carding. 25 years 
old. Strictly sober with no bad 
habits. Prefer mill in N. €., of 
S.C. Am now employed and giving 
entire satisfaction, but want lar- 
ger. job. Can give the best of ref- 
»rences and can change on short 
notice. Address No. 1384. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either cloth or yarn mill, tow- 
els, bedspreads, or any kind of 
weaving or coarse or. fine yarns. 
Held last position as superintend- 


ent and manager for 144 years. 
Good references. Address No. 
1385. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
would prefer yarn will. Now 
employed and giving satisfaction, 
but desire larger mill. Satisfact- 
ory references. Address No. 1386. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have run some of the best mills in 
the South. Have alwavs made 


AN EXPERIENCED MAN wishes to 
correspond with a mill that needs 
a superintendent that can get re- 
sults. Age 39. Held last position 
nine years. Glt-edge references. 
Address No. 1396. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large card room. 
Have had long experience in both 
positions and am_ giving entire 
satisfaction on present job, but 
want different location. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 1395. 

WANT position as superintendent 
in a yarn mill or carding and 
spinning or both. 30 years ex- 
perience. Good references. Can 
change on short notice. Address 
No. 1397. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Am.a prac- 
tical man 40 years old. Married. 
Strictly sober. Experienced from 
picker to cloth room on white and 
colored goods. Can furnish good 
references as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 1398. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning in small mill or second hand 
in large mill. 39 years experience 
in spinning. Prefer mill in small 
place. Address No. 1399. 


production. Am now second hand 
in a large mill, but wish to make 
change. Address No. 1404. 


spinning. Age 32. Married. Have 
18 years experience in carding 
and spinning on 6s to 60s. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 1415. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Am now em- 
ployed as superintendent of smal! 
mill, but would prefer to change. 
Rest of references. Address No. 
1405. 


Commonwealth 
hotel 


INCORPORATED 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning, am now em- 
ployed and have had long exper- 
ience on both coarse and “fine 
work. Can give present employ- 
ers as reference. Address No. 
1406. 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had large experience. Am 
now employed and have always 
given satisfaction. Reason for 
changing is better salary, age 4 
years, married, strictly sober, ex- 
perienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 1409. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold wa- 
ter for $1, which includes free use 
of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN WEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
r day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. 


ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF 
Temperance House 


2 Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have had 
large experience both as super- 
intendent of yarn and weaving 
mills and am a good manager of 
help. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 1410. 


WANT position superintendent. 
Am now employed as overseer of 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 
Roomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Besson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 


BANDING — A. Klipstein & Co. 
American Textile Manding Go. Inc. DYEING, DRYING. BLEACHING 
BEAMERS— AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Draper Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CARDS— 


T. C, Entwistle Co. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
CLEANING MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
CLOTH EXPANDERS— 
Thos. Leylard & Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electric Company. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Richard A. Blythe. 
DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
GEARS (SILENT)— 
General Electric Company. 
HEDDLES— 
Howard Bros. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HU MIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 
HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Company. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
N. ¥. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
METERS— 
General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES— 

Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 

PL MPS— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 

RAILROADS— 


C. & O. Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
ales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Draper Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Thos. Leyland & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Eureka Slasher Device Co. 
SOAPS— 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

SPINNING FRAMES— 
rales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Keever Starch Co, 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 

TURBINES— 

General Electric Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Collins Brothers. 

Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 

Hopedale Mig. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 
General Electric Company. 
WARPERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Draper Company. 


WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. | 
C. G. Sargents Cons Corp. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 


Tompkins BuiLpING 
. P. O. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE. N. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 


CARD CLOTHING 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


Licker-ins re-wound. 


Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield's Grinder Rolls. 


All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock ani shipped same day 


order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
4 1-2 Perers STREET 


P. O. BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA, 


AB? tan 
We, 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 1 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS cast iron frame, 
DROOE steel and asbes- 


tos panelled 
Steck Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 


Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 
Charlotte, N.C 


Substantial, “Durable, and low cost of 
operation, Dryers tor all kinds of Material 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY = A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED PHILADELPHIA H MAYER, CHABLOTSB 
188s a RAPRESERTATIVE 2 644 Greenwich St., . NEW YORK CITY 


(Established 1872) 
Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte,N.C. 
CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 


Mill FINISHING MATERIALS. 
Clark S Directory of Southern Cotton S Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. IN BALSE, SWITZERLAND. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY | 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand-Threading Shuttles 
DAVID BROWN, Pres. and Treas. | 
FOR COTTON and WOOLEN MILLS 


ORGANIZED 1883 GEO. C 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Market and Foster Streets, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY aed 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description Shuttle 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Self-Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty 


Fitted with Porcelain ye. tor Woolen and Worsted Wists: Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS Belting. Weaving Reeds 


Office and Factory, Cor. Market and Foster Streets AMERICAN SUPPLY COM PANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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